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BIRD MOVEMENTS IN THE WHEATBELT OF 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
By ERIC H. SEDGWICK, Government Sehool, Leonora. 


The problem of South-western bird movements is one of great 
complexity and is one that ean only be resolved by the aeceumu- 
jation of a large amount of data by a number of observers over 
a wide field. I propose, however, to advance a few hypotheses 
whieh I have formed as a result of observations made in the area 
commonly known as the Wheat-belt. 


This Wheat-belt coineides roughly with the 10-25 ineh rainfall 
region of the South-west and shows eonsiderable uniformity in 
climate and vegetation. 


Most of my observations have been made at Nangeenan, 140 
miles in an easterly direetion from Perth; Bilbarin, 120 miles also 
jn an easterly direetion from Perth, but south of Nangeenan; and 
Caron, 170 miles in a northerly direetion from Perth. All are 
typical Wheat-belt loealities. 


The following notes on speeies that appear to be non-resident 
are neeessarily incomplete but attempt to summarise for the 
species, while in the South-west, the following information:— 

(a). Period of oeeurrenee. 

(b) Degree of dependenee upon water. 

(e) Plant or animal associations. 

(d) Breeding status. 

(e) Habitat. 


Nankeen Kestrel (Falco cenchroides): 


Though migratory movements in birds of prey are well reeog- 
nised in the U.S.A. and in Europe, I did not suspect a regular 
movement in any Australian species until 1936, at whieh time I 
had had a Kestrel's nesting site—a hollow spout in a dead Salmon 
Gum—under observation for three years at Nangeenan. In each 
of these years the Kestrels appeared about the middle of August 
(August 19, 1934; August 17, 1935, and August 13, 1936) and dis- 
appeared, after breeding, in the January of the year following. 


When I returned to the wheat-belt, at Bilbarin, I saw no 
Kestrels until August 18, 1946. These birds were still present when 
I left, early in January, 1947, to reside at Caron, 
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My first record of the Kestrel at Caron was on August 17, 
1947. Birds were noted at several localities during the ensuing 
months, but had disappeared when I returned from vacation jn 
February, 1948, If one excepts two hawks, probably of this species, 
seen on March 27, no further Kestrels were seen until August 14, 
1948, after which time records were fairly frequent and individuals 
were observed breeding. 


The foregoing evidence points very definitely to a movemént 
into the wheat-belt for the August-January period. 

My only wheat-belt records outside of the August-January 
period were made at Totadgin, near Merredin, on July 27, 1935 
and, as alrcady mentioned, at Caron on March 27, 1948. I may, 
however, have failed to record “out-of-season” occurrences prior 
to 1946, because it was not until the end of my earlier residence 
in the wheat-belt that I suspected a definite movement. 


On the coast Kestrels may be seen at all seasons, and I have 
autumn and winter records from coastal south-eastern Australia, 
the Riverina, the Nullarbor Plain, and the northern Goldfields, 


I have no record of Kestrels drinking, and it seems unlikely 
that their movements are influenced by water supply. 


Kestrels commonly breed in the wheat-belt. 


Red-tailed Black Cockatoo (Calyptorhynchus banksii): 

Exeept when breeding, individuals of this species appear to 
be always on the move. I have made and analysed a large number 
of observations and find that the movement of these birds has a 
definite north-and-south direction, This does not mean a southerly 
movement followed some time later by a northerly movement: 
birds may be seen travelling in either direction at almost any 
time, but the line of flight is nearly always cither northerly or 
southerly, and rarely in any other direction. 


White-tailed Black Cockatoo (Calyptorhynchus baudinii): 


This species, like the foregoing, is a restless one, and birds 
encountered are usually on the move. My wheat-belt reeords are 
not, however, sufficiently numerous to enable me to draw any con- 
clusions as to the nature of their movements. 


I have observed birds of this species drinking. 


Galah (Kakatoe roseicapilia): 


At Nangeenan Galahs were seen only occasionally, and the 
same is true of the Dangin district. Appearanees of Galahs in 
these districts are commonly attributed to dry conditions inland. 

Galahs werc, rather unexpectedly, encountered at Bilbarin 
in 1946. 


At Caron, Galahs were always present, often in large flocks 
of up to two hundred birds. During August, September and October 
these large flocks break up, but many birds, possibly all, are still 
present, breeding in suitable localities, 
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The foregoing evidence is apparently contradictory. The obvi- 
ous superficial conclusion is that Galahs at Caron are resident, 
whereas the Nangeenan evidenee points to a movement following 
upon dry conditions elsewhere. At the same time, there is a sug- 
gestion that the speeies may be gradually extending its range in 
the South-west. 


Smoker or Regent Parrot (Polytelis anlhopeplus): 


My records of this species show a decline in frequency from 
December (or even earlier) to March or April, the number present 
varying a good deal from year to year. This led me to suppose 
that these birds tended to leave the wheat-belt during the height 
of summer. However, at a time when the birds were absent from 
Nangeenan (January 1937) they were prescnt near Dangin and 
again, when none was present at Caron (November 1947) the 
birds were reported as being fairly frequent seven miles away 
at Bunjil. Possibly water is the controlling factor. It scems likely 
that when adequate water is available the birds disperse widely, 
but that they fall back on to permanent water supplies when drier 
eonditions prevail. 


Port Lincoln Parrot (Barnardius zonarius): 


The numbers of this species in any restrieted area fluctuate 
a good deal, but I arn inclined, nevertheless, to regard Port Lincoln 
Parrots as basically resident, their local distribution being 
governed by water supply. An expansion and contraction similar 
to that postulated for the Regent Parrot would explain this local 
movement. 

My reason for considering this species resident is that the 
South-western population eomprises several geographieal races, 
or, more properly, a eline. The existence of these local variations 
appears indicative of a reasonably stationary population unless 
we assume that individuals return to their birthplace to breed—a 
regular movement, evidence of which is lacking. 


Rainbow-bird (Merops ornatus): 


This is perhaps the most consistent of all our migrants, flocks 
appearing in late September or early Oetobcr and disappearing 
in late February or March. 


Rainbow-birds breed freely in the wheat-belt. 
They show some preferenee for lightly timbered areas. 


Pallid Cuekoo (Cuculus pallidus): 
Horsfield Bronze Cuckoo (Chalcites basalis): 
Blaek-eared Cuckoo (Misocalius osculans): 


The cuckoos are, of course, among the most definite migrants. 
There is a tendency to regard larger migratory movements as a 
concession to seasonal variations in temperature, but how far is 
this true of the Australian cuekoos? In few parts of Australia is 
the winter climate so severe as directly to threaten the welfare 
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of a speeies. In evidenee of this we have the fact that whereas 
the Pallid and the Bronze Cuckoos are summer visitors to south- 
eastern Australia, they are winter visitors to the South-west. It 
would seem that our Cuckoos eseape the rigours of the South- 
western summer by moving northward—at a time when northern 
Australia is experieneing its hottest months! It seems hard, there- 
fore, to believe that temperature is the eontrolling faetor. As the 
Cuekoos visit the South-west during the wet season (winter) and 
depart at a time when the wet season is about to commence in 
northern Australia, rainfall appears more likely to be the ceon- 
trolling faetor. However, if the eontrolling faetor is rainfall only, 
these species might well be resident in the uniform rainfall areas 
of eastern Australia—exeept, of course, that a migratory move- 
ment is to be expeeted with the Cuculidae. My own observations 
suggest that the occurrence of Cuckoos in any area is related to 
the ineidenee of catcrpillars—notably the hairy larvae to whieh 
Cuckoos seem partieularly partial, and these appear to be most 
frequent, both in northern and in southern Australia, during the 
wet season when there is a strong growth of herbage. Two breed- 
ing seasons annually, one in the north and one in the south, appear 
probable. 


At Nangeenan and at Caron, in the wheat-belt, Pallid Cuckoos 
appeared in late May, in June or even as late as August and 
departed in September or October. My earliest reeorded arrival 
date in the wheat-belt is May 9 at Bilbarin in 1946. On the Peel 
Estate, a eoastal locality, the euckoos appeared in late May or 
June and remained until Deeember. Juveniles were seen in Janu- 
ary and February. This differenee may be due to the heavier and 
better distributed rainfall of the coastal area. A similar differenee 
is observable in the movement of the Horsfield Bronze Cuckoo. 


The distribution and breeding season of parasitized species 
may also have some effect upon the occurrenee of euekoos. Our 
present knowledge of the Blaek-eared Cuckoo (Misocalius osculans) 
suggests that it would be likely to oeeur in the South-west only 
where Redthroat (Pyrrholaemus brunneus) were reasonably fre- 
quent and this has been borne out by my experience: my only 
wheat-belt records were made during August and September 1947 
and August 1948 at Caron, where Redthroat were abundant. 


Bronze Cuekoos are usually present in the wheat-belt from 
June or July until November (adults) or December (juvenilcs). 


Grey Fantail (Rhipidura flabellifera): 

This speeies occurs sparingly in the wheat-belt from about 
May to September. My earliest wheat-belt reeord is April 18, 1948 
at Caron, and my latest October 9, 1936 at Nangeenan. 

I have observed individuals drinking and as they appear in 
the wheat-belt at a time when water is comparatively readily 
obtainable, it may be that the presence of water controls the move- 
ments of these birds. 


I have no evidence of Grey Fantails breeding in the wheat- 
belt. 
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Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike (Coracina nove hollandice): 

These birds may be encountered at any time, but generally 
speaking they are most frequent from July until December or 
January. In some years this influx is well marked. 

I have not observed birds of this speeies drinking. 

Cuckoo-shrikes breed freely in the whelt-belt from September 
until January. 


White-winged Triller (Lalage tricolor): 

The erratic occurrence of this species is well reeognised: in 
some seasons the birds appear in considerable numbers though 
during a following season they may be eompletely absent. 


Three well-marked irruptions and a number of odd records 
fall within the August-December period. 

I have no record of Trillers drinking. 

On a number of oceasions I have noted Trillers feeding on 
eaterpillars—suffieiently often to suggest that the birds have a 
marked preferenee for this type of food. It is possible that food 
supply is an important faetor governing the movements of the 
species. 

Breeding in the wheat-belt appears to be a common occur- 
renee. 

Western Warbler (Gerygone fusca): 
At Nangeenan my reeords of this species were very infre- 


quent and as in every instanee they were based on eall alone, 
I attaeh little importance to them, 


Later expericnee at Dangin, Bilbarin and Caron, however, 
points to the bird being a winter visitor to the wheat-helt, appear- 
ing from April to September or early Oetober. At Bilbarin, in 
1946, Western Warblers were frequent from May to August. 


At Northam, I found Western Warblers calling during Janu- 
ary 1949. This suggests that lack of summer records is not due 
to birds remaining silent at that period, and that the bird is 
probably in the Northam distriet throughout the year, 

I have not seen individuals drinking, but as moisture is usually 
easily obtainable during the period for which the birds are present, 
that is not significant. 

I have no record of Western Warblers nesting in the wheat- 


belt. 
This bird oecurs almost exelusively in timbered areas. 


{foneyeaters: 

Honeyeaters are usually eonsidered, with some justifieation, 
to be nomadic, but at least in the wheat-belt the movements of 
some speeies are suffieiently regular to be predicted with some 
certainty. 

It seems probable that free water is essential to most honey- 
eaters and that their movements are largely governed by moisture 
: requirements, I was at one: time inelined to think that food was 
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a controlling factor of greater importance than water, but though 
this may be so, I am now inelined to doubt it. As the flowering of 
neetar-bearing plants usually follows upon a period of rainfall, 
it is not always easy to decide whether an influx of honeycaters 
is duc to a plentiful supply of nectar or whether it is an expansion 
movement permitted by humid conditions. Observation leads me 
to suspect that the latter is more often the ease: the appearanee 
of honeyeaters in an inland distriet often follows the establish- 
ment of moist conditions and not the flowering of nectar-bearing 
plants which comes later. Nevertheless, I have given some atten- 
tion to the food plants of honeyeaters, especially at Caron, and 
will give further details in dealing with individual species. In each 
ease where I have recorded a plant as a source of nectar I have 
actually seen individuals of the speeies apparently feeding from 
the flowers. I am indebted to Mr. C. A. Gardner (Government 
Botanist) for the identification of the plants concerned, The 
approximate flowering period of the plant is shown in brackets 
following upon the name. 


Brown-headed Honeyeater (Melithreptus brevirostris): 

This is one of the less predietable species. Most of my records 
fall within the Mareh-September period, but there are a number 
of other reeords. 

I have observed individuals drinking on many occasions. 

Brown-headed Honeyeaters breed in the wheat-belt during the 
August-November period (Nangeenan and Caron). 

I have not observed these birds to be elosely associated with 
any particular flowering plant. 

As this species is almost confined to the wheat-belt in Western 
Australia, no extensive movement is likely. 


Tawny-crowned Honeyeater (Gliciphila melanops): 

Birds of this speeies are often frequent on heathland during 
the April-Oetober period (Nangeenan, Bilbarin, Caron) but are 
usually absent at other times .The birds may appear suddenly in 
foree. 

I have not seen individuals of this species drinking—I have, 
in faet, seldom seen them away from the watericss heathlands. 
On the other hand, moisture in the form of rain, dew, transpira- 
tion water and nectar would be fairly easily obtainable during 
the time at which the birds are present. I have observed Tawuy- 
erowned Honeyeaters feeding on the flowers of Grevillea erios- 
tuchya (September-February). 

Some breeding at least takes place in the wheat-belt. 


In my own experience the Tawny-erowned Honeyeater is 
almost exelusively a heathland species, but Mr. H. O. Webster’s 
note (Emu, vol. 47, p. 63), on Tawny-crowned Honcyeaters in a 
thickly-forested area must be considered in postulating a move- 
ment for this species. 
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White-fronted Honeyeater (Gliciplila albifrons): 

In many respeets the movement of this speeies resembles that 
of the preeeding speeies. White-fronted Honeyeaters are present 
on the heathland in numbers during the May-Novembcr period. 
Very oeeasionally birds are eneouutered at other times either on 
heath or in light forest. 

I have seen birds of this speeies drinking, though, as in the 
ease of the Tawny-erowned Honeyeater, supplies of moisture must 
be obtained from sourees other than surfaeec water in many 
loealities. 

I have observed this bird feeding on the flowers of Hakea 
nullilineuta (May-September), Grevillea excelsior (August-Sep- 
tember), Grevillea pelropliloides (August-September), Grevillea 
eriostaeuya (September-February), Calothamnus gilesii (Novem- 
ber-Deeember), 

If one may judge from the large number of birds in immature 
plumage at the end of summer, many of these birds breed in the 
wheat-belt. 


Brown Honeyeater (Gliciphila indistineta): 

This speeies may be eneountered at any time of the year near 
water or among nectar-bearing flowers, but, as might be expeeted 
from the foregoing, winter reeords are most eommon and I should 
say that the species is most likely to be eneountered during the 
June-Oetober period. 

I have observed this species drinking, mainly during the sum- 
mer months. 

These birds have been noted associated with blossoming Hakea 
multilineata (May-September), Grevillea petrophiloides (August- 
September), Grevillea paradoxa (July-November), Grevillea 
eriostaclhyu (September-February) and Hueatyptws foecunda (July- 
Oetober). 

This is a speeies with a wide range of habitat. 


Singing Honeyeater (Meliphaga virescens): 

Birds of this speeics are generally present throughout the 
year, but at Caron there was a marked loeal movement, the heath- 
land population deelining during the summer months. This deeline 
eoineided with a sharp rise (October to May) in the population 
on the railway dam eatechment, a sparseiy-timbered area where 
water was available after even light rains, 

Singing Honeyeaters have been noted feeding on the flowers of 
Grevillea exeelsioy (August-September), Grevillea  eriobotrya 
(October), Grevillea eriostuehya (Septembcr-February), Grevillea 
paradoxa (July-November), and Grevillea petrophiloides (August- 
Septembcr). 


White-cared Honeyeater (Meliphaga leucotis): 


A eonsiderable irruption of individuals of this speeies at Nan- 
geenan has already been reeorded, but generally speaking I have 
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not found this species frequent in the wheatbelt. Odd birds may be 
seen at all seasons, either in the open forest or among mallees on 
heathland. 

White-eared Honeyeaters may often be seen drinking. 

Grevillea criostuchya (September-February) is the only flow- 
ering plant with whieh I have seen the species associated. I have 
no personal experience of this species breeding in the wheatbelt, but 
suspeet that breeding is not uncommon. 


Red Wattle-bird (Anthochauera carunculata): 


Though odd birds may be eneountered throughout the year, 
these hirds are present in numbers only during the April-November 
period. A summer searcity of individuals is also notieeable in the 
coastal districts near Perth, suggesting that the movement of the 
species is broadly north and south and not east and west. 


On numerous oceasions I have observed Wattle-birds drinking, 


These birds have been noted feeding on the blossoms of Hakea, 
multilineata (May-September), Grevillea eriostachya (September- 
February), and Grevillea excelsior (August-September). 


Red Wattle-birds breed during September and October in the 
Wheatbelt. Breeding may also be observed in coastal districts. 
Generally speaking this species appears only in eucalypt forests 
though it is not very exacting in its requirements and may be found 
where trees are seattered or are at low growth, ¢c.g., among mallces 
on heathland and in trees growing in urban areas. 


Observations made during 1948 are of interest and perhaps 
throw some light on the factors governing the movement of the 
species. The first rain of the scason (excepting 10 points in Janu- 
ary) comprised 55 points on March 17. Wattle-birds were seen for 
the first time on Mareh 21, but these were confined to the railway 
dam catchment area. A weck later Wattle-birds were still present 
in that arca; one flock of ten was noted. Water was still available 
in the artificial eatehment channels and in the course of half an 
hour's watehing at one small pool I saw drinking Spiny-checked, 
White-eared, White-fronted, Singing and Brown-headed Honey- 
eaters, Wattle-birds and Mulga Parrots. 

Fifteen points of rain fell on Apri] 8, but this was insuffieient 
to replenish pools of surface water, and, when I visited the eatch- 
ment area on April 18, the channels were dry. No Wattle-birds 
were seen or heard, indeed no Honcyeaters other than Singing 
Honeyeaters were noted, and on April 25 only one eall of a Wattle- 
bird was heard. 


Further rain fell on April 30—this time 107 points—and when 
I again visited the catchment, on May 10, Wattle-birds were again 
plentiful and remained so throughout May. No rain fell during 
May, but the pools in the catchment channels persisted. After a 
light rain on June 4, Wattle-birds were observed away from the 
catehment arca for the first time. Thereafter birds were often 
observed away from the railway dam, particularly in areas of 
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flowering Grevilleas. Birds disappeared from both dam and Grevil- 
leas during late Oetober. Perhaps it should be observed that the 
railway dam at Caron is covered and does not appear to be a source 
of water supply for most speeies of birds. 


Summary 
Speeies whieh appear to make a more or less regular seasonal 
movement: 


Speeies Present in Wheatbelt 
Bee 2222 838 8 
Nankeen Kestrel ... .. . x Xeye Xx. BEX 
1 DOM DLT Omen << x. X 
BalidECUCKOO SSA xE En KEX 
Horsfield Bronze A 

Gueko o be Bx D DS bs 
Blaek-eared Cuekoo ... x 
Grey Fantail eee BS BS X OS MOS 
Blaek-faeed Cuekoo- 

Shrike se 2. E Xe os OX bs OX $s 
White-winged Triller .. A Xe Xe Xe 
Western Warbler .. .. XX me k xix 
Tawny-erowned 

Honeyeater .. .. ... .. XX BX Da XOX Ès 
White-faeed Honey 

Cale ream min eet sa. on ba ad Xe XX Xe X 
Red Wattle-bird .. . .. Xe XEN Xa XG XN 


Speeies whieh appear to drift northwards and southwards at 
all seasons: Red-tailed Black Cockatoo, White-tailed Blaek Coekatoo. 

Speeies which exhibit an “expansion and eontraetion’’ move- 
ment, ranging widely when water supplies are good and falling baek 
upon permanent water during dry period: Galah, Regent Parrot, 
Port Lineoln Parrot, Singing Honeyeater. 

Speeies with whieh a fairly regular movement is possible 
though reasonable proof of sueh movement is laeking: Brown-headed 
Honeyeater, Brown Honeyeater, White-cared Honeyeater. 

It is suggested that the principal factor governing the move- 
ments of most of these birds is moisture and not food supply or 
temperature. 
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